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= 
Mr. Fish, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
made the following report, (May 15, 1844.) 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom were 
referred the resolutions of the Legislatures of New 
Hampshire and of Connecticut, and also certain 
proceedings of a State military convention held in 
Albany, in the State of New York, reiative to the 
Military Academy, at Wesf*Point ; also the petition 
of certain citizens of Pomfret, Connecticut, pray- 
ing the abolition of the said academy ; and also a 
resolution of the House of Representatives, adopted 
on the 23d of January, 1844, relative to the num. 
ber of cadets, and to the propriety of providing by 
law for the admission of a limited number of 
youths to be educated in part at their own expense, 
report: 

Each of the papers referred to the committee, ex- 
cept the resolutions of the House, contemplates the 
same object, viz: the abolition of the Military Aca- 
. demy, for many years established at West Point, in 
the State of New York. 

The reasons assigned in support of this prayer] 
may be reduced to the following: the institution is 
aristocratic and anti-republican ; it is unnecessary, 
expensive, and extravagant; and is different in all 
its features from what was originally designed. 

Considering the high source whence some’of these 
grave charges emanate, the committee have been 
disposed to scrutinize very closely the character, the 
importance, the management, the object, and the 
history of this institution; and although they have 
not approached the task with any strong prejudices 
or predilections in favor of the academy, they have 
not been able to find any one of these charges sustained 
by facets which have been brought to their notice. On 
the contrary, the committee are inclined to believe 
that the conclusion to which the petitioners have ar- 
rived, as expressed in the prayer of their petitions, is 
founded upon a misapprehension of facts. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the New Hampshire Legislature alone, 
of the papers referred, state facts upon which their 
action is founded. Among the statements in this 
paper are the following: ‘‘ Provision is made by law 
for educating two hundred and fifty cadets at this 
seminary ;” “the people are taxed to the amount of 
from five to six thousand dollars for every officer ed. 
ucated here;” the academy “has already cost the 
Government more than eight millions of dollars;” the 
school is “at an expense of more than $200,000 an. 
nually ;” “ yet fails to furnish officers for our small 
military defence, except in times of actual peace.” 
It is much to be regretted that the Legislature has 
been misinformed upon each of these points. At the 
time of their action, and for some months previous- 
ly, a law was in operation limiting the maximum 
number of cadets at any time to be appointed, to 
two hundred and thirty-seven, which, it is stated, 
furnishes an average of about twe hundred and 
twelve during the year, instead of two hundred and 
fifly, as represented to the Legislature. Again: 
from & letter from the Secretary of War, dated 30th 
January, 1844, (Doc. No. 96, H. R., Ist session 





——— —— | 
28th Congress,) it appears that instead of the acade- 
my having already cost more than eight millions of 
dollars, the whole amount of appropriations up to 
‘30th June next, from its first establishment, amounts 
only to $4,002,901 15, or about one-half the amount 
represented to the New Hampshire Legislature. 
Of thissum, $711,399 88 are permanent invest. 
ments for purchase of ground, erection of buildings, 
&c., purchase of library, &c.; leaving the expense 
of instruction, pay, subsistence, &c., at $3,291,501 
27; giving for the forty.two years the academy has 
been organized, an average annual cost of about 
$78,322, instead of $200,000, as stated in the New 
Hampshire report, and which, divided among 1,231 
(stated in the document referred to as the whole 
number of graduates to June next,) gives less than 
$2,593, instead of “from five to six thousand dollars 
for every officer educated ;” and even this sum of 
$2,593 is made up by charging to those who gradu. 
ate, the expense of those who have been separated 
from the Academy by death, resignation, dismissal, 
or any causalty, before the termination of their com. 
plete course. 

Ifthe aggregate sum above mentioned be divided 
between the whole number of cadets who have been 
appointed to the academy since its establishment, 
this assumed tax “ of from five to six thousand dol. 
lars * dwindles down to $1,118. As to the suppo. 
sition that the academy “ fails to furnish officers for 
our small military defence,” it is sufficient to refer 
to the fact that the Army Register shows some se- 
venty officers called “‘supernumeraries,” and the 
House of Representatives has instructed the com- 


mittee to inquire whether “the number of cadete. 


cannot be reduced and fixed so as to furnish no more 
graduates than will be sufficient to fillup the vacan- 
cies in the army as they arise.” 

These discrepancies are referred to solely because 
the proceedings of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
alone of the papers referred to the committee, State 
any facts on which the objections to the Military 
Academy are founded; and from a conviction that, 
had the Legislature been in the possession of the 
actual facts in regard to this institution, they might 
have arrived at a different conclusion from that ex- 
pressed in their resolutions. 

In the discharge of the duty imposed upon the 
committee, they have endeavored to divest them- 
selves of all prejudice, either for or against the exist. 
ing institution, and to consider it with a single eye 


to the wants and requirements of a well-ordered mi- 


litary establishment, adapted to the necessities of 
the country, and consistent with the genius of our 
institutions, the policy of the Government, and the 
spirit and feelings of the people. 

The subject of the military instruction of the offi. 
cers of the army of the United States attracted the 
early attention of the Executive and other officers of 
the Government. In a message to the Senate, dated 
2ist January, 1790, General Washington presented 
a tommunication from the War Department, embra- 
cing a plan of imparting military instruction ; “ con- 
ceiving the subject,” to use his own words, “ to be 
of the highost importance to the welfare of the coun. 
try.”* In his annual message in December, 1793, 


* American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol, 1, page 6, 
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in alluding to the system of military defence, he 
suggests ‘‘whether a material feature in an im- 
provement of it ought not to be, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the study of those branches of the military 
art which can scarcely ever be attained by practice 
alone.” * e 4 

During the session of Congress which was open- 
ed by the speeeh from tho President, of which the 
above sentence is an extract, the law was passed 
which contained the germ of the present Military 
Academy. ~ 

The act of May 9, 1794, (Military Laws, page 
54, ch. 20,) entitled “An act for raising and organ. 
izing a corps of artillerists and engineers,” incorpo- 
rated with the corps of artillery then in service an 
additional number of non-commissioned officers, pri- 


mended by cogent reasons. However pacific the 
general policy of a nation may be, it ought never to 
be without an adequate stock of military knowledge 
for emergencies. The first would impair the energy 
of its character, and both would hazard its safety, 
or expose it fo greater evils when war could not be 
avoided. Besides, that war might often not depend 
upon its own choice, In proportion as tlie obser- 
vance of pacific maxims might exempt a nation from 
the necessity of practising the rules of the military 
art, ought to be its care in preserving and transmit- 
ting, by proper establishments, the knowledge of that 
art. Whatever argument miy be drawn from par- 
ticular examples superficially viewed, a‘thorough ex- 
amination of the subject will evince that the art of 
war is at once comprehensive and complicated ; that 


vates, and artificers to be ,engaged for a term of it demands much previous study; and that the pos. 


three years, by voluntary enlistment, and authorized 
the appointment of “ proper pruportion of commis- 
sioned officers ” to command this amalgamated corps, 
which was denominated the “corps of artillerists 
and engineers,” and which was organized in four 
battalions, each consisting of four companies, to 
each of which companies were attached two cadets, 
«with the pay, clothing, and rations of a sergeant.” 
They were, by the act, subjected to “ the same rules 
and articles of war which have been, or may be, 
by law established.” The Sth section of the act 


made it **the duty of the Secretary of War to pro. | 


vide, at the public expense,” the “necessary books, 
instruments, and apparatus, for the use and benefit 
of the said corps ;” and the 6th section enacted “that 
the President of the United States shall cause such 
proportions of the said corps to serve in dhe field, 
on the frontiers, orin the fortifications on the sea. 
coast, as he shall deem consistent with the public 
service.” It is worthy of note, that this act impressed 
upon the corps which it organized not only astrictly 
military character, but also gave it that scientific 
and academic characteristic which is necessarily 


session of it in its most improved and perfect state 
is always of great moment to the security of a na- 
tion. This, therefore, ought to be a serious care of 
every Government; and for this parpose, an acade- 
my, where a regular cdurse of instruction is given 
is an obvious expedient, which different nations 
have successfully employed.” 

Such was the language of Washington, in his 
last annual speech to Congress. It has been at- 
tempted to produce an impression upon the public 
mind, (and such, perhaps, is the tendency of a re. 
port made to the 24th Congress on the subject of the 
Military Academy,) that General Washington’s re- 
commendation extended little or no further than to 
approve, or rathey submit to the consideration of 
Congress, the plan presented by General Knox in 
11790. It is, theretore, worthy of especial notice, 
that his idea of a Military Academy remains still 
unsatisfied, notwithstanding the gradual approaches 
, made by Congress towards a system of mulitary in- 
Struction. The consciousness of the inadequacy of 
‘this corps of artillerists and engineers to atfurd the 
requisite systematic instruction, was not confined 





consequent upon the provision, at public expense, of to this iHustrious man; for although Congress, by 


books, instruments, and apparatus, for the use and 
benefit of a corps containing thirty-two young lads 
or cadets. 

The 2d section of the act of March 3, 1795, (Mi- 


an act passed April 27, 1798, (Military Laws, ch. 
30, page 6Y,) had raised an additional regiment of 
| artillerists and engineers enlisted to serve for five 
years, including in its organization twenty-four ¢a- 


litary Laws, ch. 24, page 58,) directed the comple. dets, (thus inereasing the number of cadets to fifty. 
tion of the corps of artillerists and engineers, con-' six,) and as with the other corps, making them sub. 
formable to the act of May, 1794; and the corps ject to the rules and articles of wur, and liable to 
was continued “ asestablished” on the reorganiza-; be employed by the President in the field or fortifi- 
tion of the army in 1796, by the bill approved May) cations, &c,; and although, as with the oiher corps, 
30, 1796. (Military Laws, ch. 26, page 62.) direction was given for the provision, at the public 

Although this corps, thus organized, was an im-| expense, of the “ necessary books, instruments, and 
portant step towards the diffusion of military science| apparatus for the use and benefit of the said regi- 
through the army, it did not fill the measure of the| ment,” still a deficiency was apparent. Among 
favorite object of the soldier-statesmman then at the) other notices, il was thus pointed out by the able 
head of the Government, who, in the war of the Re-| Secretary of War under President Adams, who in a 
volution, had exhibited all the skill and military | letter* to the chairman of the Committee of Defence 
science which he had acquired during the old French! dated June 28, 1798, after referring to the two acts 


war, but had experienced the insufficiency of even 
the ardent patriotism, the glowing valor, the self. 
sacrificing devotion, that characterized the heroes of 
the Revolution, while unsustained or unaided by ade- 
guate military science and experience. Conscious 
that all was not yet attained which the interests of 
the country demanded, General Washington, in his 
message in December, 1796, (House Journal, 3d and 
4th Congresses, p. 610,) alludes to his previous sug- 
gestions to the consideration of Congress, of the ex- 
pediency of establishing a nationat university and a 
Military Academy, and says: “ The desirableness 
of both these institutions has so constantly increased 
with every new view I have taken of the subject, 
that I cannot omit the opportunity of once for all 
recalling your attention to them.” Again: ‘* Tho 
institution of a Military Academy is also recom. 


raising the two regiments of artillerists and engi- 
neers, thus proceeds : 

“The Secretary, without designing to derogate 
fron the merits of the officers appointed to the corps 
established by the acts cited, feels it his duty to sug- 
gest that other and supplementary means of instruc. 
tion to the books and instruments to be provided, 
appear to be absolutely indispensable to enable them 
to acquire a due degree of knowledge in the objects 
of their corps. It is certain that the best faculties 
and incliuations for the arts and sciences cannot be 
unfolded and applied to useful purposes, when pro- 
per encouragement and assistance have been denied 
or neglected. 

“The art of fortification is connected with so 
many others, is of such extent, and its operations 
dependent on and affected by circumstances so infi- 





* House Journal, 3d and 4th Congresses, page 7, * American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol. 1, page}128, 
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nitely varied, that it 1s impossible any man can be 
rendered master of it by experience alone. Besides, 
the knowledge acquired by experience is often the re- 
salt of our own faults, and acquired by a heavy, 
and, (it may be, in this art,) disastrous expense to 
the public. It is certainly to be wished taat more 
attention had been paid to this subject, and that 
past recommendations had found a favorable access 
to the ear of Congress. 

‘The knowledge of certain arts and sciences is 
absolutely necessury to the artillerist and engineer— 
such afe arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, hydrau. 
lres, and designing. 

“{t is, therefore, submitted whether provision 
ought not to be made for the employment of three 
or fuur teachers of the enumerated sciences, to be 
attached generally to the two corps of artillerists 
and engineers, and obligated to give instructions and 
lessons at sucl: times and places, and under sucii re- 
gulations, as the President may direct. The em- 
ployment of teachers would give the intended effect 
to the provision of the laws fur the appointment of 
two cadets to each company. It was supposed that 
these cadets would form a nursery, from which 
qualified officers might be drawn to fill vacancies, 
&c.; but it must occur that, without proper masters 
to teach themtthe sciences necessary to the engineer 
and artillerist, this nursery can produce no valuable 
plants.” 

As the probable fruit of this letter, on the 16th 
July following Congress passed “An act to auginent 
the army of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” (Military Laws, ch. 37, page 80;) the 7th 
section of which authorized the President “to appoint 
a number, not exceeding four, teachers of the arts 
and sciences, necessary for the instruction of the ar- 
tillerists and engineers.” 

At the time of the passage of this act, the rela- 


committee must be permitted to refer to the fact, 
that the very last letter written by the immortal 
Washington, and bearing date only two days before 
his death, contained an earnest and eloquent expres. 
sion of his conviction of the importance of a military 
Academy. 

The reference to these opinions has brought the 
committee in advance (in point of time) of some 
legislation not materially affecting the * corps of ar- 
tillerists and engineers,” which, as yet, was the 
germ of the academy, but having some indirect 
bearing upon it. ‘Lhe act of 3d March, 1799, (Mili- 
tary Laws, ch. 43, page 89,) altered the organiza- 
tion of the regiments of infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, and authorized, in a certain contingency, the 
raising of a regiment of riflemen, to be constituted 
like that of infantry; to each regiment of infantry 
and cavalry it attached ten cadets; to the regiment 
of artillery it attached thirty-two cadets; and the 
pay of the cadets was by this act increased. 

Such had been the legislation affecting the corps 
of artillerists and engineers, and the various cadets, 
prior to the commencement of the administration of 
Mr. Jefferson. The first Congress that assembled 
under his presidency was convened on the 7th De- 
cember 1801. On the 30th of December, 1801, a 
committee was raised to prepare a bill regulating the 
military establishment. They reported a bill, which 
on the 16th March, 1802, became a law, entitled 
“An act fixing the military peace establishment of 
the United States.” (Military Laws, ch. 49, p, 99.) 
This act substituted for the regiments of * artilleriste 
and engineers ” created under the former acts, one 





|regiment of artillerists and a corps of engineers, ae 
distinct bodies. To the former, forty cadets were 
‘attached. ‘The corps of engineers was to consist of 
one engineer, six assistants, and ten cadets, with 
the pay of sixteen dollars per month, and two rations 


tione of this country with tue then republic of France | per day ; and the President was authorized to make 
were threatening an appeal to arms; the imminence | promotions in the corps, with a view to merit, and 
of war may ihen have directed the attention of le.; Without regard to rank, within the limits prescribed 
gislators to * ihe past reco mendutions” of the father | by the act. The twenty-seventh section provided 
of his country, for the formation of a Miliary Aca-!that the corps, when organized, “shall be stationed 
demy. This act adds teachers—the former acts hav-} at W est Point, in the State of New York, and shall 
ing furnisied pupils—and provided “the necessary | constitute a Military Academy; and the engineers, 
books, apparatus, and instruments,” Here we wit- assistant engineers, and cadets of the said cerps shalh 
ness the germinating bud produced from the seed | be subject, at all times, to do duty in such places 





sown by the act of 1794; the principle of vitality 
exists, bearing the impress of that mighty mind, 
without whose guidance our Revolution might have 
proved gniy a rebellion, and our effort to forma con. 
stitutional confederacy might have ended in anarchy 
and confusion: stil! the fruit did not mature. 

If time and space permitted within the proper li- 
mits of this report, the committee would be gratified 
to pay a proper tribute to the wise forecast of the sa- 
gacious Secretary of War, (Mr. McHenry,) and to 
give further extracts from lis report to the President, 
dated 14th January , 1800,t and from his letter to 
the chairman of the Committee of Defence, dated 
3lst January, 1800;* but they are admonished ot 
the impossibility of doing justice to all the great meu 
who were instrumental in building up our present 
system, and will, therefore, coufine themselves to 
one sentence from the report (above alluded to) of 
the Secretary, which contains the principle on whic) 
the whole military system of the country is based. 
.*¢ No sentiment,” says Mr. McHenry, “is more just 
than this,—that in proportion as the circumstances 
and policy of a people are opposed to the mrainten 
ance of a large military force, it is important that as 
much perfection as possible be given to that which 
may at any time exist.” 

Before dismissing the matter of * authorities,” the 


* American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol. 1, page 133, 
+ American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol, 1, page 142, 


'and on such service as the President of the United 
(‘States‘shall direct.” The second section assigns 
the superintendence of the academy to the principal 
engineer ; and autherizes the Seeretary of War, un- 
der the direction of the President, *to procure the 
necessary books, implements, and apparatus for the 
use and benefit of the said institution” 

li must be observed that this corps of engineers, 
denominated the * Military Academy,” organized by 
this act, was not made subject to the rules and arti- 
cles of war, This circumstance derives additional 
importance from the fact, that it is believed to be the 
only instance in the annals of our legislation where 
a new description of troops hasbeen raised without a 
provision that they shall be subject to the rules and 
articles of war. ‘hey continued exempt from mar- 
tial law until the act of 10th April, 1606, ** for esta. 
blishing rules and articles for the government of the 
armies of the United States.” (Mil. Laws, ch. 53, 
p. 107.) The ninety-sixth article expressly subjects 
them to the “rules and articles,” and to trial by 
court-martial. 

The act of 28th February, 1803, (Mil. Laws, ch. 
50, p. 106.) authorized the President to appoint a 
teacher of French and a teacher of drawing, to be 
attached to the corps of engineers ; and also author- 
ized the enlistment of an artificer and men ‘to aid 
in making practical experiments, and for other pus- 


poses.” 
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Presider Jefferson, in a message to Congress, da- 
ted March 18, 1808, says: 

“The seale on which the Military Academy at 
West Point was originally established, is become too 
hmited to furnish the number of well-instructed sub- 
jects in the different branches of artillery and engi- 
neering whicl: the publie service eallsfor. The want 
of such characters is already sensibly felt, and will 
be increased with the enlargement of our plans of 
military preparation. The Chief Engineer, having 
been inztructed to consider the subject, and to pro- 
pose an augnrentation which might render the esta- 
blishment commensurate with the present circum- 
stances of the country, has made his report, which 
{ now transmit for the consideration of Congress.”* 

Shortly after the date of this message came the 
** Act to raise, for a limited time, an additional mili- 
tary force,” passed April 12, 1808. (Military Lawes, 
eh, 57, p. 125.) ‘This bill authorized the addition of 
one hundred and fifty-six cadets to the army, distrib- 
uted among the different corps, who were, by the 
fifth section, subjected to the rules and articles of 
war. It is understood that “ very few, if any, of the 
eadets thus authorized were appointed.” t 

In his message on the opening of the session in 
December, 1810, Mr. Madison says : 

“Phe corps of engineers, with the Military Acad- 


and four cadets, viz: eighty of artillery and twenty- 
four of cavalry, who, by the same act, were made 
subject to the rules and articles of war. 

Before the close of this same session, the act of 
29th April, 1812, ‘making further provision for the 
corps of engineers,” was passed. (Mil. Laws, ch. 
71, p. 141.) This act added certain officers, &c., to 
‘the corps of engineers, and declared that ‘ the Mil. 
itary Academy” should consist of the corps of engi. 
neers and certain professors, (therein designated,) in 
additien to the teachers already provided ; it limited 
the number of cadets “in the service of the United 
States, whether of artillery, cavalry, riflemen, or in- 
fantry,” to two hundred and fifty. (This limitation 
is not understood to have included the ten cadets of 
the engineers, authorized under the act of 1802.) 
The act further provided that the cadets “may be 
attached, at the discretion of the President of the 
United States, as students to the Military Academy, 
and be subject to the established regulations thereof,” 
It further provided for their division into companies, 
&c., directs the manner of appointment and their 
qualifications, and that they shall sign articles, with 
the consent of their parent or guardian, to serve five 
years unless sooner discharged ; that when any cadet 

shall receive a regular degree from the academical 
staff, he shall be considered a candidate for a com. 





emy, are entitled to the early attention of Congress.” mission in any corps, according to the duties he may 
* But a revision of the law is recommended, princi. be judged competent to perforin ; and in case there 
pally with a view to a moro enlarged cultivation and be not a vacancy at the time, he may be attached to 
diffusion of the advantages of such institutions, by it, at the diseretion of the President, “by brevet of 
providing professorships for all the necessary branches! the lowest grade as a supernumerary officer,” uatil a 
of military instruction, and by the establishment of vacancy occur; the number of supernumeraries not 





ap additional academy at the seat of Government or | 


elsewhere. ‘The means by which wars, as well for 
defence as offence, are now carried on, render these 
schools of the more scientific opera’ ions an indis- 
pensable part of every adequate system. Even 
among nations whose large standing armies and fre. 
quent wars afford every other opportunity of instruc. 
tion, these establishments are found to be indispen- 
sable for the due attainment of the branches of mi:i- 
tary science which require a regular course of study 
and experiment. In a country, happily without the 
other opportunities, seminaries, where the elementary 
principles of the art of war can be taught without 
actual war, and without the expense of extensive and 
Standing armies, have the precious advantage of 
uniting an essential preparation against external 
dangers, with a scrupulous regard to internal safety. 
In no other way, probably, can a provision of equal 
efficacy for the public defence be made at so little ex. 


to excocd one to each company, 

‘The “ Act fixing the military peace ostablishment 
of tlie United States,” approved Mirch 3, 1815, (Mil. 
Laws, chap. 109, page 183,) and also the act of 
March 2, 1821, * to reduce ane fix the military peace 
‘establishment of the United States,” (Mil. Laws, 
chap. 123, page 213,) both retain the corps of engi- 
neers “a3 then organized,” (i.e. with the train of 
| professors, teachers, and two hundred and sixty ca- 
dets, in addition to its officers, &c.,) as part of the 
inilitary peace establishment of the United States. 

By the 23th section of the act approved Sth July, 
1838, “to incroase the pre<ent military establishment 
|of the United States, and for other purposes,” the 
term for which cadets thereafter admutted into the 
Military Academy should engage to serve, was in- 
creased to cight years unless sooner discharged. 

The 2d section of the act making appropriation 
for the Military Academy, &c., approved March 1, 





pense, or more consistently with the public liberty.”’} | 1843, (Laws, 1843, chap. 52, page 41,) limits the 

Again: in December, 1511, he cal!s the attention | number of cadets to be appointed “to the number of 
of Congress to the “importance of these military | representatives and delegates in Congress, and one 
seminaries, which, inevery event, will form a yvalua-.| for the District of Columbia; and that each con- 
ble and frugal part of our military establishment.’§| gressional and territorial district, and District of 


It has been before noted, that the repeated recom. 
mendations of the Executive had but little effect 
upon the Legislature, in regard to the first organiza. 
tion of the academy, until the torpid action of Con- 
gress was stimulated by the appearance of a difficul- 
ty with France in 1793. So, now, the frequent sug- 
gestions from the Executive for a more liberal endow- 
ment of the Military Academy seem to have fallen 
unheeded upon the listless ears of Congress, until 
they were aroused to an appreciation of the necessity 
of preparation, by reason of the increasing difficul- 
ties with England. Hence we find the statute.book 
of this session responding to the executive docu- 
ments; and on the 11th January, 1812, ** An act to 
raise an additional military force” (Military Laws, 
ch. 65, p. 133) was passed, which added one hundred 

*House Journal, 10th Cong., p. 234, 

+ Executive paper, House Doc, No, 104, Ist sess, 17th Cong. 
} House Journal, 11th Cong.,’p. 436, 

§ House Journal, 12th Cong., p, 8. 


Columbia, shall be entitled to have one cadet at the 
said academy ;” allowing an additional number of 
ten cadets to bo appoinied * at large.” 

Having thus noticed all the legislation bearing 
upon the organization of thm Military Academy, 
and having traced its growth from the *“ corps of ar- 
tillerists aud engineers,” with its thirty-two cadets, 
organized in 1794, to its present condition, the com. 
mittee desire to direct attention to some features 
which are perceptible through all the legislation af- 
fecting this institution. 

I, lt seems to have been the settled policy of the 
Government not torely upon the rank and file of 
the army, nor upon the walks of civil life, to furnish 
the officers of the army; but to educate its officers 
in the various branches of military science, so as to 
have a comipetent number of persons qualified to act 
as instructors to the new troops whom the necessities 
of the country might call into service. 

II. That the cadets constitute a part ef the mili- 
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‘tary establishment of the country. They are pri- 
marily seldiers, and their character of students is 
but an ixcident, and subordinate te their military 
character. 

In this connection, the committes would rofer to 
the provisions of laws requiring them to enlist for a 
term of years; allowing them pay and rafiéns; re- 
quiring them to de military duty ia such places, and 
er. such service, as the President of the United 
States shall require; recognising them as part of the 
military peace establishment ; subjecting them to the 
rules and articles of war. 

From the first histery of eur Government, the 
spirit and the policy of our institutions have alike 
discouraged the maintenance ef a large army in time 
ef peace. Although our position and the character 
ef our institutions may delay, we have ne reason to 
believe they will forever prevent, the occurrence of 
war. It can scarce be expected, with our extended 
commercial relations, and the jealousies existing in 
other countries of the rising power and growing 
greatness of the Americin republic, that difficulties 
aod embarrassinents may not arise, which, in tho 
course of time, must invelve the nation in a contest 
ef arms, ‘This may not be the resalt either of the 
wishes or the policy of the Government. It may bo 
forced upon us, and as the event may happen, wis- 
dom points te the necessity of preparation ;—not the 
preparation of a large force constantly in arms, but 
the preparation of tho largest amount of military 
science and disciplino, condensed in an army barely 
sufficient in point of numbers to garrison the neces. 
sary fortifications, and to afford that protection on 
the frontier which miy be necessary to suppress the 
eutbreaks of the untamed nature ef these wild men 
who have been placed in count!ess numbers, and in 
dangerous proximity, upen the outskirts of our set. 
tlements. In proportion, then, as the numbers of 
eur army are s:nal!, should their efficiency, their dis. 
cipline, and their military science and skill be great. 
For the same reason which requires the physical 
force of the army to be small, dom inds that its moral 
character be exalted, and its scientific attainments 
be extended. Honce the American army in timo of 
peace is never in the condition of immediate, but of 
proximate readiness for war. It is organized on the 
principle of being rather the “skeleton of an ar. 
my,” than “the army” itself; of being small, but 
capable of sudden and great enlargement and per. 
fection. With an unusual proportivn of officers to 
the number of men; its enlargement may be made 
efficient and thorough in an incredibly short time; 
and those officers, being thoroughly skilled in all the 
scientific, as well as the practical pirts of their pro. 
fession, may b2 relied upon to diffuse through the 
community, in case of need, the valuable fund of 
information of which the providence of the Govern- 
ment has made them the depositories. It will be 
readily understood that, upon the first necessity for 
an increased force, theso well-informed officers will 
be assigned te new regiments, who, under their train. 
ing and discipline, will soon acquire all the requisite 
knowledge of the duties of soldiers, both in subordi- 
nation and in discipline. Tho economy and the se. 
curity furnished by an army thus organized, in a 
country where the ardent patriotism, the bold energy, 
and the patient endurance of the people will always 
furnish an adequate supply of soldiers, will not be 
questioned. In no other mode can they be attained 
with equal certainty. In an army like ours, its value 
in time of peace lies in the force, the skill, and the 
science of the officers. How, then, is this efficient 
and well-skilled class of officers to be obtained ? 
The experience of those who have preceded us seoms 
to the committee to have selected the plan most in 
accordance with reason. That plan has been to com- 
mence the military life of the future officer at an 





early age, while the mind is yet plastic, and its ener. 
gies and its inquisitiveness may be directed, with an 
eye to their future application, te the investigation 
of those branches of science in which proficiency is 
of most value to the perfection of the seldior; at an 
age when the severe mental exercise of a rigid course 
of prescribed study induces habits of patient appli- 
cation, of quick perception, and confident solf-reli- 
ance, which become eificient through life. 

Another and most important advantage resultin 
from this system of introdueing inte military life the 
future commander, by means of the subordinate rank 
of a warrant officer, exists in the opportunity it af- 
fords to the army of securing to itself the best of the 
youth ef the country. While holding the warrant 
of cadet, the young officer is in a state of probation 
faz well as of improvement; his intellectual and 
moral characters are there tested as well as devel. 
oped; and, during this probation, the dull, the stu. 
pid, the idle, the vicious, gradually drop of ; and 
those who pass tho ordeal, go forth stamped with the 
unquestioned seal of excellence in all that adorns 
ard constitutes the character of the soldier and the 
gentleman, 

Those who object to the continuance of this acad- 
emy desire that the appoiutment of officers of the 
army should be made either from the ranks of the 
ariny itself, or from the walks of civil life. It will 
not be urged that the ranks of the army can afford 
an adequate nuraber of officers of educatif and in. 
telligenve sufficient te fulfil the destinies that must 
attend the leaders of an American ferce called into 
active service, Gallant and brave they are; and 
though many a meritorious and noble officer may be 
drawn from the ranks, they will not be furnished in 
numbers sufficient to justity a dependence upon that 
source alone. We must look, then, to civil life. 
The lowest grade of commissioned officer in our ar. 
my is that of a second lieutenant. The age at 
which these commissions are usually conferred is 
about twenty-two totwenty-four years. Who, then, 
would be most likely to be appointed? At that age, 
the political character of a young man has assumed 
a party hue; and the appointments in the army will 
be sought, and it is no very violent presumption to 
suppose they will be dispensed, as rewards for politi- 
cal services. But if this objection did not exist, the 
active enterprise of our country is such, that, at the 
age of twenty-one or twenty-two, most young men 
of promise have become settled in some of the pur- 
suits of civii life. Nor isit probable that those who 
might be desirable as officers, being once thus settled, 
would abandon the bright prospects of a successful 
caregr, pictured to their anticipation in all the fasci- 
nation and brilliant coloring which a youthful and 
ardent imagination will! present, to enter upon the 
profession of a soldier, with its arduous duties, se. 
vere exposures, its imminent perils, and its slow pro- 
motions, No; but few of this class would seek com. 
missions; they would, however, be sought by those 
who had attempted and failed in other pursuits, and 
who would bring into the army, habits and feelings 
and tempers that would scarce give promise of dis- 
tinction in their newly attempted vocation, nor of 
glory to the army submitted to their command. 

But, supposing this view to be unjust, and that 
the army be officered, under this plan, with mon of 
intelligence and of character equal tothose who now 

eceive commissions. Intelligence and moral charac. 
rer are not alone sufficient. The science of war is 
vastly comprehensive. [tis not enough for the com- 
mander to possess dauntless bravery and ardent cour 
age, and a patient endurance of toi] —not even whor 
adorned by a high order of intellect. These c 1°. 
acteristics, eminently belonging to the American peu. 
ple, become dangerous attributes of a commander of 
an army, in time of war, unless chasthed and di- 
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the latter, the former attributes are more dange- 
rousto the safety of the army under their guidance, 
than of that to which they are opposed. 

It may not be amiss to insert here some remarks 
made by the great captain of modern times. In a 
discussion in the Council of State, Napoleon, who 
was always a strong advocate of military schools 
used language to the following effect: “ It enadles 
the young man to complete his education at the same 
time that he is learning the rudiments of the milita- 
ry art. It will raise the organization of our army to 
the very highest point. All the commanders of 
corps feel the want of skillful young men. I can 
appoint them from civil life; butif they are ignorant 
of the duties of the private soldier, it is felt as an, 
injustice to the common men. ‘The school furnishes 
pupils instructed in both departments; and, there- 
fore, its great excellence.” 

The greatest efficiency of an officer usually com- 
mences with the mor@ responsible grades—at a time 
when the officer has usually attained the age of 
about twenty-eight years. Under the system of ap. 
pointment hitherto pursued, and through the agency 
of the Military Academy, he has had the advantage, 
by this time, of from ten to twelve years of tho. 
rough military instruction, resting upon the solid 
foundation of a strict, exact academic course ; while, 
under the proposed plan, he will have had none of 
the scienfific education now diffused through the ar- 
my, or, at the most, from four to six years of the 
practical instruction which the life of a soldier al. 
ways affords; for, in truth, the whole military life is 
a practical school, maintained in time of peace for 
scarce any other end than to keep up and improve 
by practice and study. It istrue that many question 











the necessity, and even the importance of high sci. 
entific attainments for officers of infantry, cavalry, | 
and riflemen, and are of opinion that that portion of | 
the education given at the Military Academy is! 
needed only by officers of the engineer, artillery, and | 
ordnance corps. Without admitting the force of| 
this objection, it might be sufficient to reply, that, | 
while educating the officers of engineers, artillery, | 
and ordnance, all the machinery for diffusing the | 
same information through the other corps is sus. 

tained; and the expense, which, in this point of 
view, is the only objection, is but little, if at all en- 
hanced, by sending the young officers of infantry, 
&c., to the same school which is already provided 
for those of the scientific corps. In fact, it may be 
urged that the expense is less; for, while the officer 
is retained in the chrysalis state of a ** cadet,” his pay 
and subsistence is but about one third of what he| 
would receive were he attached as a commissioned 

officer of the lowest grade. Add*to this the econo 

my, the habit of saving, and of care of public pro- 
perty, the rigid system of accountability for every 
article belonging to the Government, which is the 
result only of a long habit and of education, and 
which so eminently characterizes the graduates of 
the West Point Academy, that it has been remarked, 
that of all the officers who, in the period of now up- 
wards of forty-two years since its organization, have 
received the regular degree from its academic staff, 
but one solitary instance has occurred of- default in 
the settiement, to the satisfaction of Government, of 
the accounts of officers who have been the organs of 
disbursing many millions of public money. Whe- 
ther this be the result only of the habits of accura. 
cy, and the skil! of accounts, which are inculcated 
at the West Point Academy; or whether the tho. 
rough purgation of the class of officers which the 
discipline of that institution ensures, sifts all the im. 
purities, and separates all the alloy before the new 
metal is added to or mixed with the treasures already 





in store, i not material. The fact is eloquent of 


praise in behalf of the system which has furnished 
such officers and such men. And, with this fact be- 
fore him, who will lay a ruthless hand upon that 
system, or drive blindfold and headlong into some 
new experiment—soime untried expedient ? 

To this may be added the fact mentioned in a re. 
port fré#i the War Department, (Doc. No. 2, Ist 
sess. 22d Cong.,) that during the late war with Great 
Britain, of less than three years’ duration, with an 
army at no time exceeding about 60,000 rank and 
file, 280,000 muskets were lost—the average cost of 
which is stated at twelve dollars—making an aggre- 
gate loss, in muskets alone, of $3,360,000, during a 
service of about two years and a half—resulting 
mainly frou: the insufficiency of the system of ac- 
countability and care of public property on the part 
of officers, whose gallantry, patriotism, and courage 
can never be questioned, but who were~ deficient 
alone in those habits which are the result of long 
training and strict military education—habits which 
are so strictly enforced and inculcated at the West 
Point Academy. 

But there is another answer to this objection. In 
the event of the enlargement of the army, in con- 
sequence of war, the general staff of the army must 
be increased ; the scientific corps must themselves be 
greatly enlarged ; and, in this event, the infantry, 
cavalry, and rifle corps stand ready to supply their 
places. Nor will it be found that the present organ- 
ization of the army will, in that event, furnish any 
more scientific officers than the necessity of the ser- 
vice will demand. 

A contrast is drawn between our practice ef edu- 
cating the officers for all the branches of service, 
and the practice of European nations, who only 
educate the officers of their scientific corps, The 
parallel does not hold, unless our army be increased 
to a size proportioned to those maintained, at all 
times, by those nations whose omission in this par- 
ticular 1s invoked as an example worthy Of our imi- 
tation. The size of their armies forbids the ditfa. 
sion of scientific information through all the branches 
of service. ‘This is a defect which themselves admit, 
but cannot (for the reasun assigned) avoid. The 
principle of the organization of our army affords us 
the great advantage of applying to the line corps 
the same privileges of scientific education enjoyed 
by other corps, and of beginning the course of the 
officer in each branch of the service as a cadet, in- 
stead of a second lieutenant—an advantage which is 
not merely imaginary, nor confined to our ajprecia- 
tion of its importance; but is real and substantial, 
admitted to exist by foreigners of eminent capacity 
to form opinions upon all matters of military science, 
who have regretted the inability of their own Go. 
vernments to secure its benefits, and who have paid 
toour ariny the well-merited compliment that no ar- 
my in Europe can exhibit such perfect specimens of 
officers of the line as are to be found in. the small 
skeleton army of the United States. 

The small pay allowed to cadets or subaltern offi. 
cers in European, and especially in the British ar- 
mies, is no reason for a similar allowance in our 
service. ‘The policy of those nations, and particu. 
larly of Great Britain, is to keep the military force 
of the country under the command, and thereby in 
the interest, of the property-holders. ‘The object and 
the effects of this policy are evident in the want of 
sympathy in the privates of the army with the popu. 
lar tendencies of those very classes from which they 
themselves were drawn. The army is there relied 
upon as the instrument to be employed by the wealth 
of the country to suppress the risings of popular 
feelings; it must therefore be oficered by those 
whose sympathies are with the wealthy. This is ef. 
fected by establishing the pay of the lower grades of 
officers so low as to exclude all but those who have 
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wealth, either in possession or expectation, from 
holding commissions. As our policy is opposite to 
theirs, so should our practice be. 

With these views the committee cannot too 
strongly commend and urge an, adherence to the 
system of organization of our army, Viz: a small 
force, supplied with a large proportion of officers, 
attached to the army at an early age, and under a 
warrant appointment without command, but in- 
structed, while in that subordinate rank, in all tho 
practical aad scientific branches necessary to a full 
apprehension and ready application of the compre. 
hensive aad progressive science of war. 

If this system be correct, it follows inevitably that 
the Government must provide for the instruction in 
all the departments pertaining to military science of 
ite youthful officers. This necessity has been en- 
forced by all military men; has received the sanction 
of every President of the United States, and (it is 
believed) of every Secretary of War; is sustained 
by the experience of our country during a period of 
about a half century, and is enforced by the practice 
of every military Government of Europe. France 
has six military schools, educating about one thou. 
sand youth, besides five military “‘gymnoseurs of dt- 
visions,” and numerous regimental schools, and 
schools of roads and bridges, of mines, && Prussia, 
in addition to numerous general schools for the in- 
struction of officers, and for educating (with a view 
to military life) the children of soldiers, &c., which 
maintain about three thousand pupils, has also esta- 
blished eighteen “division schools,” and numerous 
schools of artillery, &c., each with considerable li- 
braries, and imparting military and scientific instruc- 
tion to large numbers of candidates for military com- 
missions, in addition to the three thousand above 
uamed. Austria has fifty six schools, educating up 
wards of three thousand five hundred pupils ; “besides 
five artillery schools, the number of whose pupils is 
unknown. Russia has twenty-five military schools 
for the noblesse, cinploying about four hundred pro. 
fessors and teachers, and instructing upwards of 
8,700 pupils, at an annual expense on the “ budget” 
of $4,500,000. There are also thirty-five ‘ artille- 
ry and engineer technical schools,” containing 2,000 
or more pupils, besides numerous brigade schools for 
the “ enfans de troupe,” which educate pupils for the 
purposes of the army, and contain the enormous 
number of upwards of 156,000 scholars educated by 
the Government. To these must yet be added the 
number of pupils in the “régimens d’instruction,” 
amounting to about 11,000; and also those in the 
‘corps d’armée” schools, the numbers of whom are 
not ascertained. . 

In comparison with these provisions of European 
nations, our Military Acadeiny, with its maximum 
number of pupils established at 237, appears small 
indeed. 

The charge of aristocracy is fortunately more fre- 
quently urged in this country with an object than 
tor cause; and is often brought to affect prejudices, 
and to excite passions, when addresses to the reason 
of men avail not; it is but too often the “ aiphaand 
the omega” of denunciation, alike illiberal, unfoun- 
ded, senseless. As applied to the Military Academy 
by the papers which have been referred to the com. 
mittee, the charge is vague, and without specifica. 
tions. Our fears are stinulated by the suggestion of 
an aristocratic institution, with a privileged order, 
existing in our midst, threatening ruin and destruc. 
tion to all our republican institutions; but no speci. 
fications are annexed to the charge, and we are left 
to our own ingenuity to discover the danger that 
threatens all we hold most dear. It is difficult to 
combat an objection thus put forth; and it might be 
sufficient in this place, as it would be in a court of 


haw, to deny the charge, and leave the parties com- 








plainant to prove the affirmative; but the public in. 
terests demand, and the academy challenges, every 
investigation. If there be any feature of aristocra- 
cy in this institution, it does not show itself in the 
selection of the cadets; the mode of their appoint. 
ment is like that of other officers ofthe army. The 
constitution has vested it in tne President. he law, 
however, defines how many there shall be, and de- 
clares that each congressional district shall be enti- 
tled to have a cadet at the academy, The youthful 
age at which they are appointed, precludes the pos- 
sibility of their having, by any act of their own, 
made themselves known so that their merit should 
of itself recommend them to the Executive conside. 
ration. The practice, therefore, has obtained of ree 
ceiving the nomination of the member of Congress 
representing the district in which a vacancy is to be 
filled; which nomination is, with very rare excep. 
tions, respected by the Executive, and the appoint. 
ment conferred accordingly. No more reliable mode 
of ascertaining the most meritorious applicants gould 
well be devised, nor any practicable mode of bring- 
ing the appointment more nearly home to the people. 
[t avoids the possibility of imparting a party char- 
acter to the institution, distributes the appointments 
equally over the whole country, and affords an equal 
opportunity to every class in the community of ob- 
taining these vacancies. The theory of this mode 
of appointment will scarce sustain the charge that 
“the organization of the seminary is in direct viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of our republican 
policy of government, which guaranty that stations 
of honor, trust, and emoluments shall be equally 
open to all.”* 

It is to be regretted that the Legislatures of so- 
vereign States should be induced to adopt solemn 
resolutions, denouncing an institution established by 
the policy of the Federal Government, upon a repre- 
sentation of facts so entirely at variance with what ac- 
tually exist. The report preceding the NewHampshire 
resolutions, in speaking of the modo of selecting can- 
didates for the school, says: ‘* This is made a mere 
matter of favoritism; and young men, almost inva. 
riably, are taken from the families of rich, influential 
men—young men, too, who have been brought up in 
a manner that would better fit them for the drawing- 
room than the tented field.” 

In opposition to this sweeping declaration, the 
committee beg leave to submit a statement of the 
circumstances and condition in life of the parents of 
those cadets who were in the academy in January, 
1842, and in January, 1843, as stated hy themselves. 
This statement has been obtained from the inspector 
of the academy, and exhibits the following result : 


1842. 1843. 
Of the cadets who were in the academy 
in January, 1842, and January, 1843, 
the parents are, or were, farmers or 
planters, of - - - - 9359 61 
ss “ ‘© mechanics, - 44 12 
fathers, * “ lawyers, or judges, 27 25 
parents, * ‘* merchants, - - 18 15 
“ as ‘* boarding houses or 
hotel keepers, - 5 2 
fathers, * “« physicians, - a a 15 
“ “ “ of the army, navy, 
or marine corps, 14 16 
“ “ “ clergymen, - - 4 6 
“ “ ‘* in the civil employ- 
ment of the Gen- 
eral or State Go. 
vernments, r 5 15 
Miscellaneous: as bank officers, edi- 
tors, professors, engineers, masters 
of vessels, &c.,_ - ° - 345 ll 


*New Hampshire resolutions, 
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Occupation not stated: these have 
mothers only, or no parent, - 4 34 


Of these numbers, there were without 
fathers, é . ° - 26 57 
De. without either father or mother, 22 16 
Total orphans, - - 48 73 


Of these numbers the parents are stated } 


to be in moderate circumstances, of, { 156 
Do. in reduced circumstances, - £182 26 
Do. in indigent circumstances, J 6 
Do. independent in life, - - 6 


Do. unknown cifcumstances, J 18 


The statemeats of thetwo years here given are 
the results of the only inquiries that have been made ; 
but g similar investigation, at any period, would 
doubtless present a similar result. 

If any still doubt, let them visit “the Point” about 
the month of June, when the “awkward squad” are 
reporting themselves, The home-spun clothes, the 
sun-burnt countenance, the provincial dialect, the 
hardened hand, and the brawny arm of the new re. 
cruit, will attest, beyond the possibility of cavil, that 
he has been a stranger to the elegancies of the “draw- 
ing-room,” and that his paternity is of that great and 
important ‘‘middle class,” which constitutes the mass, 
as it does also the pride, the excellence, and the 
safety of the nation. 

The aristocracy of this academy, then, does not 
consist in the character or condition in life of those 
appointed as cadets. But, say these resolutions, (of 

ew Hampshire,) “every young man, unless he 
happen to be one of the select two hundred and fifty 
whom executive favor has placed in this public 
charity-school, is utterly and forever excluded from 
holding any office of honor, trust, or emolument, in 
the military service of our country.” Premising that 
this conclusion is utterly unfounded in fact, and that 
there is nothing in the laws or in the regulations of 
the department that excludes civilians from military 
appointments, it is maintained that, were this asser- 
tion true, it Would not sustain the charge of aristo. 
cracy, so sweepingly advanced, It is not exclusive- 
ness that constitutes aristocracy; the mere limit of 
numbers cannot make any order aristocratic, when 
tho class from which that order is selected is itself 
unlimited. Otherwise, the Houso of Representa- 
tives were an amazing'y aristocratic body, with its 
223 members out of a population of some 17,000,000, 
enjoying rights and privileges not possessed in com- 
mon with their fellow-citizens, 

But is it aristocratic to confine the selection of se. 
cond lieutenants to the list of graduates from the 
Military Academy? It has been stated, and is here 
repeated, that there is no such restriction by either 
law or regulation. From 1833 to 1842, inclusive, 
one hundred and seventy-three appointments were 
made from civil life. But if there were such a re- 
striction, would it be any more aristocratic than the 
restriction of the choice of captains to the list of first 
lieutenants, or of majors to that of captains? The 
cadet, upon receiving his warrrant, becomes an in- 
tegral part of the military establishment—a subordi- 
nate military officer, in the line of promotion, though 
often passed by in favor of civilians. 

As one of the principal grounds of objection to the 
academy arises fiom the supposed exclusion of ci- 
vilians from any appointments, it may not be inap. 
propriate to suggest that the abolishing of the Mili- 


tary Academy will scarce increase the chances of 
such appointments. 


been about 36 1-10. The average number of admis- 
sions to the academy during the last fifteen years has 
been about 114. The chances of admission to the 
army would, therefore, have been reduced from 114 
to 36 1.10* * 

The appointments commencing with the grade of 
cadet, all the sifting and rejection of unsuitable or 
incompetent officers occurs in that grade, without 
exposure or unnecessary publicity so as to wound 
the feelings or affix a stain upon the character of the 
individual dropped. This sifting must take place in 
some grade. If it be made of the commissioned offi- 





cers, courts-martial, with their attendant train of 
witnesses and judge advocates, records and publicity, 
expense, judgment, and sentence, must be the instru- 
ment of expurgation. 

{Here follows a brief sketch of the system of in- 
struction and discipline, at the U. 8S. Military Aca- 
demy ; also, a comparative view of the expense of 
instruction at the U.S. Military Academy, the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, and the Royal Mili. 
tary Academy at Woolwich, making evident the 
greater economy of our system of instruction. The 
whole report is in typ2, but we are compelled to 
omit a portion of it for want of room. Eb.] 

‘The freqgency of resignation in the army during 
the years 1836 and 1837 is urged, in the papers re- 
ferred to the committee, as an objection against the 
institution. Nothing can be more unjust, It will 
be remembered that, during the years 1835 and 1836, 
a wild spirit of speculation pervaded the country. It 
matters not whether (as some contend) that, spirit 
was the necessary consequence of the policy pursued 
by the Government, or whether (as believed by others) 
it proceeded from causes against which the Govern- 
ment was earnestly but fruitlessly contending. It 
did exist; and in its train it brought not only that 
fondness of ostentation, and extravagance of life, 
pervading all classes, which ever attend the sudden 
and easy acquisition of cither real or imaginary 
wealth, but it brought also vastly enhanced prices 
for the necessaries, as well as the comforts and the 
luxuries of life, ‘The expense of maintaining a 
family was increased from fifty to a hundred per 
cent; but the pay of the officer of the army re. 
inained the same, As another attendant upon this 
spirit of speculation which was then so rife, will be 
recognised the demand for works of 1aternal com. 
munication and improvement, in nearly every 
section of the Union, affording employment to vast 
numbers of scientific men, as engineers, surveyors, 
draughtsmen, &c. The extravagant calculation of 
profits anticipated from the various works, counect- 
ed with the extent of the demand for scientific talent 
of a high order, combined to ensure, if not to justify, 
the offer of most liberal compensation for that high 
scientific attainment which is so eminently imparted 
to the pupils of the Military Academy. Here, then, 
we see the expense of living greatly enhanced, the 
style of living partaking of the magnificence of the 
imagined acquisition of wealth, and the officers’ pay 
reuiaining without increase. On the other hand, we 
see Most tempting offers of large salaries, and con. 
tinued employment, and those samv oificers possess- 
ing all the necessary qualifications to fill the situa. 
tions thus proffered. Is it, then, a matter of reproach 
thata man seeks by honest means to improve his con. 
dition in life? Surely not; and yet such were the 
circumstances, and such the causes, that led to the 
large number of resignations during the period re- 
ferred to. 

Of the 93 graduates who resigned in 1836, three 
had been in the army upwards of 25 years, five 
others upwards of 19 years, twelve upwards of 16 
years, eleven upwards of 14 years, ten upwards of 





The average number of vacancies annually oc- 
curring in the army for the last twenty years has 


* The reduction in the army and in the academy will yary these 
average numbers for the future. 
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12 years, eight upwards of 10 years; making an ag-| ture, it may be replied that the object is vastly im- 
gregate of 49 who had been in the army upwards of} portant and beneficial, Nothing is more true, than 
10 years—and only 29 resigned before 8 years’ service. | that the value of an object is not to be measured b 
To ascertain whether any connection really exist-| its cost; neither should the magnitude of the cost be 
ed between the frequency of resignations during the | assumed as an evidence of extravagance : that is not 
existence of the Fierida war, and the ordering of| necessarily extravagant or expensive which costs 
officers to the scene of the war, tables have been pro-|:much money. Besides, the idea of extrava Mes is 
cured from official sources, showing the number of | relative; what may merit the epithet cnilan*Gadine 
resignations in the army, (including officers appoint- | circumstances, will entirely escape it when those 
‘ed from civil life, as well as graduates of the Military | circumstances have changed, 
Academy,) and the number of companies ordered in| A comparison of the expense of the Military Aca- 


and out of Fiorida, in each quarter during the ex-|demy, with other objects of public *. > 
istence of the war, and down to the close of the cenioshing remove fat of sae soohudley aiuuamy will 
year 1842. om 


régard to the extravagance of this instituti 

A comparison of these tables will show that no an of the academy Sr ricete eae eae < 
such connection existed ; for, without here making} annual cost of keeping a frigate of the ascend oe 
the contrast during the several quarters, it will be}in commission is $141,546; (Ex. Doc. No. 2, 3d 
sufficient to note, that, while nineteen resignations | session 27th Congress, page 607 ;) the eatimate 8 
were tendered during the fourth quarter of 1535, only | the pay and mileage of Senators pan’ attains oF a 
three companies were ordered to Florida in the same | House for the second (a short) session of the ; 
period ; and in the first quarter of 1836, the field and | Congress, is $361,500; and the contingent nates 
staff of two entire regiments and sixteen companies|of the same session are estimated at $185, my oe 
were ordered to the seat of war, and only eleven re-| clusive of $39,560 50 for officers and clerks, Doc. 
signations were tendered ; while, in the next quarter) No. 6, pages 4, 5.) The pay and subsisten . y sn 
of the same year, twenty-three resignations occurred, | home squadron for 1842 amounted to $588,679 “99 
and not a single company was added to the force in| (Account of Expenses, page 18,) while the estimat ; 
Florida. It is hoped this exposition will put an end | for the same object for the next fiscal year ri > 
‘to the unjust imputation against the gallant officers | $860 808; (Doc. No. 2, Ist session 28th C = oad ed 
of our small but noble little army, that the signul of| page 524;) and the pay of navy officers leit aut 
battle is to-them a signal of desertion or retreat. A on Senne and 


waiting orders amounts to $225,000 ann 
more unfounded or more ungenerous charge was/9 — nally, See 
+) or nearly 


2, Ist session 28th Congress, page 498 
ape cage nae sad _ ,  \double the annual cost of the Military Academy. 
128 been shown that a very mistiken opinion}; till, it is admitted that th ili 
has obtained in respect to the expense of the institu- wateg he or Nea coef 


; cost a large sum of money ; and, in i i 

tion. The report tothe New Hampshire Legistature | mission, Ao committee eal yar — 
has stated the cost hitherto at cight millions of dol-| of the hope that the expenses of the instit ti for 
dollars; and assumes the cust of the education of the future will be materially reduced With that 


each officer educated at the academy to be from five | yjew, they submit a bill maki ; 
< | aking sund i 
to six thousand dollars; and the annual expenses of! the sith wah g ry alterations in 


without (as they thi impairing i 
the school to be more than $200,000. ‘Ihe Connecti-! efficiency. (as they think) impairing its 


cut resolutions state the average cost of educating ‘The statement from the Paymaster’s office shows 


each cadet to be upwards of $4 000. | she amount. paid.te areleencce 3 
. : ‘ rs, inst 
It has already been shown from an official docu-' employed op Pk Ba to the natructors, and ethers 


. the academ 
ment that the entire amount of appropriations for | three years to have been— emy, for the past 
this academy, from its organization to the 30th of| 








June next, for all purposes, (including purchase of a os . - $132,361 39 
land, and other permanent investments, amounting 7 1843. : ’ - 130,894 05 
“to upwards of $700,000,) is only $4,002,901 15, in- % . ° 129,630 25 


stead of eight millions; that the average cost of edu- | Under the bill proposed by the committee, the 
cating each officer graduated there, is less than) amount to be expended for the same purposes will be 
$2,593, instead of from five to six thousand dollars ; | reduced to $90,557 ; of which $27,827 is the pay of 
and that the average cost of educating each cadet | Oflicers of the army, who, under the present organi- 
admitted to the academy has been but $1,118, in-|Zalion of the military establishment, would be re- 
stead of upwards of four thousand doilars, as resolved | t#ined in coimmission, and would draw this same 
by the Legislature of Connecticut; and that the amount wherever they might be employed, if the 
average cust of the academy has becn but about|@cademy were abolished. The expenses properly 
$78,322, instead of $200,000. Iris true, that, of late chargeable to the academy, on this account are, by 
years, the appropriations have exceeded much this the proposed bill, reduced to $62,730. The proposed 
average. A report from Mr. Poinsett, while Secre. | Dill will effect an annual saving of about $37,402 79 
tary of War, dated February 4, 1841, (Doc. No. from the expenditures of 1843; it will also accom. 
105, 2d session 26th Congress,) states the aggregate plish a still greater reduction of expense, by limiting 
amount of expenditures fur the years 1837, 1338, the namber of “supernumerary” officers. The act 
1439, and 1840, at $634,386 13—making the aver.|°f 1812 authorized the graduating cadets to be at. 
ape during those years (including permanent objects) tached as ‘ supernumerary” officers of the lowest 
$152,596 53. During the years 1824, 1825, 1826, grade, provided there should not be more than one 
and 1827, the annual appropriations for the academy for each company. The number of companies in the 
were $99,491.* In 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, | ten regiments composing the army is one hundred 
the expense in each year was but a fraction above and forty; the number of supernumeraries’ has never 
$99,000. The appropriations for the year 1842 reached this allowed lint. The greatest number 
amounted to $133,641; (Laws 1842, page 112;) within the past twenty years occurred in 1831, when 
those for the current fiscal year to $132,386 20, ex- there were 91. The average number during this 
clusive of the sui of $30,000 for barracks, which | Period has been 42 9.20. ‘The proposed bill reduces 
has not been expended; (Laws 1843, page 41 ;) the the maximum from 140 to 15, This number has 
appropriations for the next fiscal year will not be as been taken as the half of the probable number of 











large as for the last or the current year. vacancies occurring in a year. So that the vacan- 
f it be said that this is a large item of expendi- |S which happen during the first hall’ of the year 

* Document No. 194, Ist session 20th Congreés. may be supplied by these “ supernumerartes ” while 

+ Report No, 303, 2d session 24th Congress, page 152. those which take place during the latter half of the 
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year, it is understood, can generally, without injury 
to the ecrvice, be kept open until the graduation of 
the class at the academy. These fifteen supernum. 
eraries will, therefore, all receive their full commis- 
sions within six months after graduating: thus redu- 
cing the annual average of the number from 42 9.20 
to 3 3-4, and producing an annual saving of at least 
$55,864 from the expenditure on this same account 
in the current fiscal year; and a reduction of $77,772 
from the estimate of the Paymaster General for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1845. 

The proposed bill contemplates the maximum nuin- 
ber of cadets at two hundred, The statement of the 
Adjutant General shows the average number of va- 
cancies, during the last twenty years, to have been 
36 1.10; and the average number of cadets graduat- 
ing, during the same period, to have been 42 1-20 
Extraordinary causes, before alluded to, produced an 
anusual number of vacancies in the years 1836 and 
1837. Omitting these two years, and the average of 
vacancies to be supplied has been 29 44-100; but, as 
the army is at present larger than it was during the 
earlier part of this period of twenty years, the future 
average will rather exceed this number. ‘The Adju- 
tant General is of opinion that the vacancies in fu- 
ture, “should the army be neither increased nor re- 
duced,” may be taken at 30 80.100. From Colonel 
Totten’s letter it will be seen that the average num- 
ber of cadets, at the commencement of the year, for 
a series of some fifteen years, has been 278 5-100, 
which has produced the average of 42 1-20 graduates, 
Instituting a proportion thus: 

278.05: 42.05: : 200: 39.24 
gives the number of graduates under the proposed 
bill 30 24-100—corresponding almost exactly with 
the estimated vacancies. 

The attention of the committee was directed to 
the making of provision for the admission of a 


ay 


Laws. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES RELA. 
TING TO THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
Passed at the 1st Session of the 28th Congress. 








AN ACT making appropriations for the support of 
tho army for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-five. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of : 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con, 
gress assembled, That the following sums, in addition 
to the uncxpended balances of former appropriations, 
be, and the same are hereby appropriated, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the support of the army for the fiscal 
year commencing on the first day of July, one thou. 
sand eight hundred and forty-four, and ending on 
the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight huan- 
dred and forty five : 

For pay of the army, one million fifty-eight thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-one dollars and sixty- 
seven cents. 

For commutation of officers’ subsistence, two hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand five hundred and 





ninety-seven dollars and seventy-seven cents. 
For commutation of forage for officers’ horses, se- 


; venty thousand dollars: Provided, That forage shall 


| be allowed only for horses actually mustered. 


| For payments in leu of clothing for discharged 
soldiers and officers’ servants, thirty-four thousand 
‘eight hundred and seventy-seven dollars and fifty- 
| seven cents. 

| For subsistence in kind, two hundred and twenty. 
six thousand three hundred and sixteen dollars and 
eighty cents. 

| For clothing for the army, camp and garrison 
equipage, one hunared and forty thousand dollars. 











limited number of youths, to be educated in part at! For expenses of recruiting, twenty-seven thousand 
their own expense. ‘The practice of European mili-| three hundred and sixty-four dollars and seventy 
tary schools sanctions such a course. In many of | cents, 

them, the pay-students and the beneficiaries are upon | For three months extra pay to non-commissioned 
an equal footing in the prosecution of their studies | officers, musicians, and privates, nine thousand four 
and the attainment of commissions in the army, | hundred dollars. 

which are the rewards for the best and most merito-| For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s de- 
rious of the students, without reference to the ques. | partment, consisting of fuel, forage in kind for the 
tion whether they are educated at their own or the | authorized number of officers’ horses, and for the 
public expense. While the committee are of opinion | horses, mules, and oxen belonging to the quarters 
that many advantages might result from such a | master’s department at the several military posts and 
plan, they are not prepared to recommend its adop. | stations, and for the horses of the regiment of dra- 
tion. It is strongly objected to by many, whose ex- | goons, and the four companies*of light artillery; of 
perience and standing commend their opinion te | straw for soldiers’ bedding, and of stationery, inclu- 








high consideration. 

Before dismissing the subject, the committee ask 
attention to the large grants which have been made 
of the public lands to the purpose of education in the 
several States. In addition to extensive tracts for 


collegiate or university endowments in the new | 


States, one section in each township (amounting to 


‘ding company and other blank books for the army, 
certificates for discharged soldiers, blank forms for 
the pay and quartermaster’s departments, and the 
printing of department orders, army regulations, and 
general regulations, one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermaster’s 





about 1-36 of the entire public domain) has been set | departinent, consisting of postage on letters and 


apart for common school education. While such 
munificent provision has been made for local educa- 
tion, surely the amount required for a national msti- 
tution—an essential branch of the military establish. 
ment—will not be withheld. 

Let it be remembered that this institution brings 
together youths from every section of the country. 
Their local and sectional prejudices are removed and 
overcome. Above most of the institutions in the 
country, does this tend to unite its pupils in bonds of 
friendship, affection, and patriotism, and thereby 
largely adds to tho assurance of permanence to the 
Union. It serves as a crucible to fuse various dis- 
similar and discordant metals into one homogeneous 
and valuable material, which, like the famed Corin. 
thian brass, partakes of the excellencies of each, 
while it far exceeds in value all of its components. 


packets received by otlicers on public service; ex- 
penses of courts martial and courts of inquiry, in- 
cluding the additional compensation to judge advo- 
cates, inembers, and witnesses, while on that service, 
under the act of the sixteenth of March, eighteen 
hundred and two; extra pay to soldiers employed in 
the erection of barracks and quarters, the construc- 
tion of roads, and other constant labor, for a period 
of not less than ten days, under the act of second 
March, eighteen hundred and nineteen; expenses of 
expresses fiom the frontier posts; of escorts to 
paymasters; of the necessary articles for the in- 
terment of non-commissioned officers and soldiers ; 
hire of laborers; compensation to clerks to the 
officers of the quartermaster’s department at poste 
where their duties cannot be performed without 
such aid; and compensation to agents in charge 
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of dismantled works, and to such wagon and for- 
age masters as it may be necessary to einploy un- 
der the act of the fifth of July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight; various expenditures necessary to 
keep the regiment of dragoons and the four compa- 
nies of light artillery complete, including the pur- 
chase of horses to supply the place of those which 
may be lost and become unfit for service; shoeing 
horses, and the apprehension of deserters, and the 
expenses incidental to their pursuit, ninety thousand 
dollars. 

For the purchase of horses, equipments, and forage, 
and to pay the other expenses caused by the act en 
titled ** An act to repeal so much of the act approved 
twenty-third of August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, us requires the second regiment of dragoons to 
be converted into a regiment of ritlemen, after the 
fourth day of March, eighteen hundred and forty 
three,” one hundred and ten thousand dollars. 


For barracks, quarters and store-houses, including | 


repairing and enlarging barracks, quarters, store- 
houses, and hospitals at the several posts; for erect- 
ang temporary cantonments at such posts as may be 
occupied during the year, and gunhouses fur the pro- 
tection of the cannon at the several posts and muli- 


tury works, including the necessary tools and mate. 


rials for the objects enumerated; and for the author- 
ized furniture ior the brrrack-rooms of non-comimis- 
sioned officers and soldicrs; building and repairing 


stables for dragoons and light artillery; for reat of, 


quarters fur officers, barracks for troops at posts 


where there are no public buildings for their accom: | 


modation, and of store-houses fur the safe-keeping 
of subsistence, clothing, &c., and of grounds for 


. <a: { 
summer cantonments and encampments for military | 


purposes, one hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers’ baggage, when tra- 
velling on duty, without troops, thirty five thousand 
dollars. 

For transportution of troops and supplies of the 
army, including the baggage of troops when moving 
either by land or water; ireights and ferriages; the 
purchase or hire of horses, mules, oxen, carts, wagons, 
and boats, fer the transportation of supplies, and for 


garrison purposes; drayage and cartage at the se-- 
veral posts; hire of teansters; trausportation of. 


funds fur the pay department; the expense of sail- 
ing public transports between the posts on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and of procuring water at such posts as, 
trom their situation, require it; of clothing fro.n the 


depot at Piiladelphia to the stations of the troops ; of | 


subsistence from the places of purchase, and from 
the places of delivery, under contracts, to such 
piaces as the circumstances of the service imay re- 
quire it to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
s:nall arms from the foundries and armories to the 
arsenals, furtifications, and frontier posts, one hun. 
dred and ssventy thousand dollars, 

For medical and hospital department, twenty seven 
thousand eight hundred dollars, 

For continuing the meteorological observations at 
the military posts of the United States, under the 
direction of the Surgeon General, for said fiscal 
year, two thousand dollars. 

For the contingencies of the army, five thousand 
doilars. 

For purchase of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
supplies, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For amount of fortifications, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For surveys, in reference to the military defences 
of the frontiers, inland and tic, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For military aud geographical surveys west of the 
Mississippi, twenty thousand dollars, 

For continuing the surveys of the Northern and 
Northwest 1 lakes, twenty thousand dollars, 








_For current expenses of ordnance service, ninety- 
five thoustnd dollars. ¥ 
For manufacture of arms at the national armovies, 
two hundred thousand dollars, 
For arsenals, one hundred thousand dollars. 
For purchase of saltpetre and brimstone, forty 
thousand dollars. 


For expense of preparing drawings of arti 
one thoationd dollars. Morin . — 
For repairs and improvements and new machinery 
at Springfield armory, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
For repsirs and improvements and new machinery 
at Harper’s Ferry armory, twelve thousand dollars. 
For barracks, quarters, &c., at Fort Atkinsoa, to 
close outstanding accounts, nine thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-six dollars and eighty-eight cents. 
To'settle the accounts of Major Charles Thomas 
and Captain Edward B, Alexander, being a re-ap- 
propriation of part of two former appropriations for 
the erection of a fort on the Arkansas frontier, 
which hag been carried to the surplus fund, twenty- 
eight hundred and fifty-seven dollars and seventy- 
one cents, 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of ten thousand dollars be, and hereby is appropria- 
ted, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of repairing the pre- 
seut buildings, and erecting such others as may be 
necessary at the military post at Newport, Kon. 
tucky. 


| Approven, June 17, 1844. 


A 





_AN ACT making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the fiscal year ending the thirticth day of 
June, eighteen handred and forty-five. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con. 
gress assembled, hat the following sums be appro- 
priated out of any anappropriated money in the Treas- 
sury, in adaition to the unexpended balances of former 
appropriations, for the naval service for the fiscal year 
co:nmencing on the first day of July, eighteen hundred 
and forty-four, and ending on the thirtieth day of 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-five. 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty offi- 
cers and seamen, including the engineer corps of 
the navy, two millions five hundred and nine thou. 
‘sind one hundred and eighty-nine dollars: Provided, 

‘That the whole number of petty officers, seamen, or. 
dinary seamen, landsmen, and boys in the naval ser. 

‘vice shall not exceed seven thousand five hundred 

|at any one time during the fiscal year for which the 

‘appropriation is made: And provided, further, That 

| no portion of the said sum be applied to the pay of 

‘any oflicers of any grade of the navy beyond the 

number allowed by law in the respective grades on 

the first day of September, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two: And provided, further, That all persons 
who may have been appointed as master’s mates 
since the fourth day of August eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and who were not at the time of their 
appointment all seamen of the first class, shall be 
forthwith discharged, except such as shall have ac. 
tually gone to sea, and those at’ sea shall be discharg- 
ed and sent back in the first national ship returning 
to the United States and paid to the period of their 
return, and in case no opportunity for returning 
shall be presented before the expiration of the cruise 
of theship to which they are attached, then they 
shall be discharged onthe return of such ship and 
paid to that time. 

For pay of the civil establishment at the navy 


yard in Kittery, Maine, viz : 
or pay of naval store-keeper, fourteen hundred 
dollars. For pay of clerk to naval store-keeper, sv. 











ven hundred and fifty dollars, For pay of naval con. 
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structor, two thousand three hundred dollars. Kor 
pay of clerk of navy yard, nine hundred dollars. 
For pay of clerk of commandant, nine hundred dol 
lars. Jor pay of clerk of naval constractor, four 
hundred dollars, For pay of porter of navy yard, 
three hundred dollars. For pay of inspector of tim- 
ber, seven hundred dollars. 

For pay of the civil establishment at navy yard in 
Charlestown, Massachussetts, viz: 

For pay of naval store-keeper, seventeen hundred 
dollars. For pay of three clerks to naval store. 
keeper, twenty-one hundred and fifty dollars. For 

ay of naval constructor, two thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. For pay of inspector of timber, one 
thousand and fifty dollars. For pay of clerk of navy 
yard, nine hundred dollars. For pay of two 
clerks to commandant of navy yard, sixteen hun. 
dred and fifty dollars. For pay of clerk to naval con- 
structor, six hundred and fifty dollars. For pay of 
porter of navy yard, three hundred dollars. For pay 
of keeper of magazine, four hundred and eigity dol- 
lars. 

For pay of the civil establishment at the navy yard 
in Brooklyn, New York, viz: 

For pay ofthe naval store-keeper, seventeen hun. 


dred doilars. For pay of three clerks fur naval’ 


store-keeper, twenty-one hundred and fifty dollars. 
For pay of naval constructor, two thousand three 
hundred dollars. For pay of inspector of timber, 
ene thousand and fifty dollars. For pay of clerk of 


the navy yard, nine hundred dollars, For pay of 


two clerks to commandant of the navy yard, sixteen 
hundred and fifty dollars. For pay of clerk to na. 
val constructor, six hundred and fifiy dollars. For 
pay of porter of navy yard, three hundred dollars. 
For pay of keeper of the magazine, four hundred 
and eighty dollars. 

For pay of the civil establishment of the navy 
yard in Philadelphia, viz : 

For the pay of naval store-keeper, twelve hundred 


and fifty dollars, For pay of clerk to naval store-| 
keeper, seven hundred and fifty dollars. For piy of 


naval constructor, two thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. For pay of inspector of timber, niue hundred 
dollars. For pay of clerk of navy yard, nine hun. 
dred dollars. For pay of clerk to commandant of the 
navy yard, nine hundred dollars. For pay of clerk 
to naval constructor, four hundred dollers. For pay 
of porter of navy yard, three hundred dollars. 

For pay of the civil establishment at the navy 
yard in Washington, District of Columbia, viz : 

For pay of chief naval constructor, three thousand 


For the pay of the civil establishment of the navy 
yard at Pensacola, in Florida: 

For pay of naval store-keeper, seventeen hundred 
dollars. For pay of two clerks to naval store-keeper, 
twelve hundred dollars. For pay of clerk of navy 
yard, nine hundred dollars. For pay of two clerks 
tocomimandant of navy yard, sixteen hundred and 
fifty dollars. For pay of porter of the navy yard, 
three hundred dollars. 

And it is hereby directed that the Secretary of the 
Navy shall order a competent commissioned or war- 
rant officer of the navy to take charge of the naval 
stores fur foreign squadrons in the place of naval 
storekeepers at each of the foreign ports where said 
stores inay be deposited, and where a storekeeper is 
necessary: Provided, ‘That said officer shall be re- 
quired to give a bond in such amount as may be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Navy for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty: And provided, also, ‘That the 
annual compensation for all his servicce, except tra. 
velling, shall not exceed fifteen hundred dollars. 

For provisions for the navy, including transporta- 
tion, cooperage, and otlier expenses, six hundred 





and fifteen thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars. 

For surgeon's necessaries and appliances for the 
‘sick and hurt of the naval service, including the ma- 
rine corps, twelve thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 
| For the ipereas:, repair, armament, and equip. 
/ment of the navy, and wear and tear of vessels in 
commission, one million of dollars, 
| For orduance and ordnance stores, including all 
incidental expenses and liabilities on outstanding 
contracts, three hundred and seventy thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. 
| For books, maps, charts, and instruments, binding 
and repairing the same, and all expenses of the Hy. 
| drographical office, twenty-three thousand two hun. 
dred dollars. 

For grading and enclosing University Square in 
the city of Washington, upon which the depot of 
charts and instruments has been erected, twelve 
thousand five huodred dollars, 

For uuproveucnts and necessary repairs of navy 
yards, viz: 
| At Kittery, Maine, twenty-four thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

At Charlestown, Massachusetts, twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty dollars. 
| At Brooklyn, New York, thirty-eight thousan * six 
hundred and eighteen dollars; and the unexpe..ded 


dollars. For pay of principal steam engincer, twen. | balauce of the appropriation for the said navy yard 
ty-five hundred dollars. For pay of naval store-| of one hundred and twenty-nine thousand one hun. 
keeper, seventeen hundred dollars. For pay of! dred dollars, made by the act entitled “An act 
clerk of naval store-keeper, seven hundred and fifly | making appropriations fur the naval service for the 


dollars. For pay of inspector of timber, nine hun. 


dred dollurs. For pay of clerk of navy yard, nine | 


hundred dollars. For pay of two cierks to com- 
mandant of nayy yard, sixteen hundred and fifty 
dollars, For pay of porter of the navy yard, three 
hundred dollars, For pay of keeper of the maga. 
zine, four hundred and eighty dollars. 

For pay of the civil establishment at the navy yard 
in Gosport, Virginia, viz; 

For the pay of the naval store-keeper, seventeen 
hundred dollars. For pay of three clerks to naval 
store-keeper, twenty-one hundred and fifty dollars. 
For pay of naval constructor, txo thousand three 
hundred dollars, For pay of inspector of timber, one 
thousand and fifty dollars, For pay of clerk of na- 
vy yard, nine hundred dollars, For pay of two 
clerks to commandant of navy yard sixteen hun. 
died and fifty dollars. For pay of clerk to naval con- 
structor, six hundred and fifty dollars. For pay of 
porter of the navy yard, three hundred dollars. For 
pay of the keeper of the magazine, four hundred and 
eighty dollars. 


| year eighteen hundred and forty-two,” approved on 
the fourth day of August, eignteen hundred and 
forty-two, shall be immediately expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, in contin. 
uance of the work already commenced at said navy 
yard for the construction of a stone dry dock at the 
said place, or in the construction of a dry dock on 
some other place, if he shall deem the same better 
suited for the purposes of the navy, as in his discre- 
tion he shall deem best for the public interest, 

At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, nine thousand two 
hundred and twenty-two dollars and sixty-six cents. 

At Washington, District of Columbia, sixteen 
thousand two hundred and sixty-seven dollars. 

At Gosport, Virgija, twenty-nine thousand eight 
hundred and vightWMollars. 

At Pensacola, Florida, sixteen thousand three 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars; and the further 
sum of fifty thousand three hundred and seventy-one 
dollars, which, with the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars heretofore appropriated for the construc- 
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tion of a floating dry dock at that place, by the act 
of March third, one thousand eight hundred and for- 
ty-three, making together the sum of one hundred 
and fifty thousand three hundred and seyenty-one 
dollars, shall be expended in the constraction of the 
following works and in the following proportions, to 
wit; for a permanent wharf, sixty thousand dol- 
lars; for a ship house and building ship, forty thou- 
sand dollars; for a store-house, twenty thousand 
dollars; for a timber shed, twenty thousand dollars; 
and fora temporary wharf, ten thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-one dollars ; according to the plan 
and report communicated to the Senate by the Se- 
cretary of the Navy in compliance with a resolution 
of the twenty-ninth April, one thousand eight bun- 
dred and forty-four. . 

For the examination of the navy yard and bottom 
of the harbor of Pensacola, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether a dry dock can be constructed, and 
at what cost, and whether a dry dock or a floating 
dock, with or without a basin and railways, would 
be most suitable for that place, and the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby directed to appoint a competent 
board of officers and engineer to examine and report | 
to Congress at its next sesion the relative properties | 
and advantages of a dry dock and of the different | 
kinds of floating docks, with or without a basin and | 
railways, five thousand dollars. And that a similar! 
examination be made at the navy yard near Ports- | 
mouth, New Hampshire, and a report made on the 
expediency of making a dry dock there. 

For magazines, viz : 

At Charlestown, two hundred dollars, 

At Brooklyn, two hundred dollars. 

At Washington, two hundred dollars. 





and subsistence of officers, two hundred thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen dollars and sixty cents. 

For clothing, forty thousand six hundred and 
thirty-five dollars. And the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to direct the transfer of 
any unexpended balance of appropriations heretofore 
made for the pay or subsistence of the marine eorpa 
to the head of clothing for the marine corps. 

For provisions, forty-five thousand and eleven dol. 
lars and ninety five cents. 

For fuel, sixteen thousand twohundred and seven- 
ty-four dollars and twelve cents. 

For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of armo- 
rers, accoutrements, ordnance stores, flags, drume, 
fifes, and musical instruments, two thousand eight 
hundred dollars, . 

For transportation of officers and troops and for ex- 
penses of recruiting, eight thousand dollars. 

For repair of barracks and rent of temporary bar- 
racks, six thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, viz : 

Freights, ferriage, toll, wharfage, and cartage; com. 
pensation to judge advocates; per diem for attend. 
ing courts martial and courts of inquiry, per diem to 
enlisted men on constant labor; house rent, where 
no public quarters are assigned; the burial of de- 
ceased marines ; printing, stationery, forage, postage, 
the pursuit of deserters, candles and oil, straw, bar- 
rack furniture, bed sacks, spades, axes, shovels, 


| picks, carpenter’s tools, and keeping a horse for the 


messenger, seventeen thousand nine hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be 
and there is hereby appropriated the sum of fifly 
thousand dollars to purchase American water-rotted 





At Norfolk, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for the 
following purpose, viz : 

For the freight and transpogation of materials and 
stores of every description ; for printing and station- 
ery; for books, maps, charts, mathematical and 
nautical instruments, chronometers, models, and 
drawings; for the purchase and repair of fire en- 
gines, and for machinery of every description; for 
the repair of steam engines in yards; for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of horses and oxen; for 
carts, timber wheels, and workman’s tools of every 
description; for postage of letters on public service ; 
for coals and other fuel; for candles and oil for use 
of vessels of war in commission and of navy yards 
and store stations ; for incidental labor at navy yards 
and on board vessels not chargeable to any other ap- 
propriation ; for labor attending the delivery of pub- 
lic stores and supplies on foreizn stations; fur 
wharfage, dockage, and rent, travelling expenses of 
officers, and transportation of seamen ; iiouse rent to 
pursers, when duly authorized; funeral expenses ; 
commissions, clerk hire, store rent, office rent; sta- 
tionery and fuel to navy agents and naval storekeep- 
ers; premiums and incidental expenses of recruit- 
ing; apprehending deserters ; per diem allowance of 
persons attending courts martial and courts martial 
of inquiry, or other services authorized by law ; com- 
pensation to judge advocates; printing and station- 
ery of every description,-and for working the litho- 
graphic press; pilotage and towing vessels of war; 
assistance rendered to vessels in distress; and for no 
other purpose whatever, four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For contingent expenses for objects not hereinbe- 
fore enumerated, five thousand dollars. 


For coal and other fuel for steam vessels, forty 


thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars. 
MARINE CORPS 


For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, | service: Provi 
musicians, privates and servants, serving on shore, or apply to any case where the reservations shall have 


hemp for the use of the navy, and to pay the cost of 
agencies of purchase, as established by law. And 
no further purchases of foreign hemp shall be made 
' for the navy of the United States, except so far asa 
supply of American hemp of proper quality, and at 
| as cheap a price, cannot be obtained. 
| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much 
lof the first section of the act entitled “ An act to 
‘rorulate the pay of the Navy,” approvet the third of 
| March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, 
and the twelfth section of an act entitled ‘* An act 
to regulate the pay of pursers and other officers of 
‘the Navy,” passed August twenty-sixth, eighteen 
| hundred and forty-two, as provides that officers tem- 
'porarily performing the duties belonging to those of 
'a higher grade shall receive the compensation allow- 
'ed to such higher grade while actually so employed, 
_ be and the same are hereby repealed. 
| See. 4. And be it further enacted, That no person 
' shall be employed or continued abroad, to receive and 
| pay money for the use of the naval service on for. 
eign stations, whether under contract or otherwise, 
'or to perfurm the duties usually performed by navy 
| agents, who has not been or shall not be appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate : 
Provided, ‘That thi shall not apply to the disburse. 
‘ment of any sum now in the hands of any person 
| heretofore employed for such purposes. 
~Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Sec. 
retary of the Navy be empowered to relinquish and 
pay all reservations of the ten per centum upon de. 
liveries made under all contracts with the Navy De. 
partment where these reservations have arisen, and 
the contracts been afterwards extended, or where the 
contracts have been completed after the time of de. 
livery by and with the consent of the Department, or 
in ali cases where the contracts have been dissolved 
by the like consent, or been put an end to, or an ex. 
tension thereof been prevented by operation of law, 
when no injury has been sustained by the public 
ied, That this section shall not extend 
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been made on contracts which have been expired 
more than five years before the first day of January 
last. : 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars be and the same is hereby 
appropriated, for the commencement of fortifications 
on the Florida reef, including Key West and the Dry 
Tortugas, at such positions as, in the opinion of the 
President, may be best adapted for the command of 
the straits of Florida and the general defence of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Approven, June 17, 1844, 


AN ACT to establish a navy yard and depot at or 
adjacent to the city of Memphis, on the Mississippi 
river, in the State of Tennessee. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Cons 
gress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby authorized to select and 
purchase a site for a navy yard and depot at the city 
of Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, and to erect 
such buiidings and make such improvements thereon 
as may be necessary for the construction and repair 
and for the accommodation and supply of vessels of 
war of the United States; and that the President be 
authorized and empowered to purchase any water 
rights which may be required to propel the ma. 
chinery appertaining to said nayy yard, or which 
may be useful in the operations of said navy yard; 
and that he be further empowered to receive any do- 
nations of lands, water rights, or rights of way, 
which the authorities of the city of Memphis, or any 
body corporate, or any person or persons, may decm 
proper to make or grant to the Government of the 
United States; and that the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars be appropriated to the objects afore- 
said, out of any money in the ‘I'reasury not other- 
wise appropriated. AprpoveD, June 15, 1844. 


AN ACT for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the officers, seamen, and marines of the United 
States schgoner Grampus, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 

gress assembled, ‘That for the purpose of fixing 


accounting officers of the Treasury Department be, 
and hereby ate authorized and directed to settle the 
accounts of James S, Thatcher, late purser in the 
navy, who was lost in said schooner Grampus, with 
all his accounts and vouchers for expenditures and 
payments made by him, and with all the money, 
stores, and supplies procared for the use of said ves- 
sel, and to allow him a credit for whatever sum ap- 
pears to be due from him on the books uf the Depart- 

ment. Approven, June 15, 1844, 

AN ACT making appropriations for the payment of 
pensions for the year ending thirtieth June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of tht United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the following sums be, and 
the same are hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
payment of navy pensions for the year ending thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred and forty-five : 

To pay invalid pensions, forty thousand dollars. 

To pay widows’ pensions, under the act of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, six thousand 
dollars. 

To pay widows’ and orphans’ pensions, under the 
act of third March, ‘eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For payment of invalid pensioners, heretofore paid 
from the private pension fund, their several pensions, 
to continue from the time they were stopped in con- 
sequence of the exhaustion of said fund, eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

For payment of pensions to the widows and or- 
phans of those persons who were lost in the United 
States schooner Sea Gull and in the United States 
schooner Grainpus, agreeably to the provisions ef an 
act passed at the present session, entitled “An act 
for the relief of the wy¢ows and orphans of the offi- 
cers, seatnen, and marines of the United States 
schooner Grampus,” ten thousand dollars. 

Approvepo, June 15, 1844, 

AN ACT making appropriations for certain objects 
of expenditure therein named, in the year ending 
June thirty, eighteen bandred and forty-four. 





the time at which shall commence the pensions, un- 
der the existing laws, of the widows of the officers, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 


seamen, and marines who were lost in the United | gress assembled, ‘That the following sums of money 
States schooner Grampus, as well as the time to| be, and they are hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
which the pay of said officers, seamen, and marines| of any mouey in the ‘Treasury for the respective ob- 
shall be allowed, the twentieth day of March, one | jects of expenditure herein specified, being prinei- 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three, shall be| pally for arrearages or deficiencies arising in conse- 
deemed and taken to be the day on which the said; quence of expenses improperly incurred beyond the 


schooner Grampus foundered at sea; and that for 
the like purpose the first day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine, shall be deemed and 
taken to be the day on which the United States | 
schooner Sea Gull was lost in like manner, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enagted, ‘That if any of 
the said officers, seamen, or marines shall have left 
no widow, or, having left a widow, she shall have 
died before the passage of this act, and there shall be 
living at the date of the passage of this act a child 
or children of said officers, seamen, or marines, un- 
der sixteen years of age, such child or children shall 
be entitled to the same pension to which the widow, 
had there been one as afvresaid, would have been en- 
titled, for the like period of five years; but in case of 
the death or intermarriage of the widow before the 
expiration of the said term of five years, the said 
pension for the remainder of the said term shall go 
to the child or children of the said deceased officer, 
seaman, or marine: Provided, That such pension 
98, cease upon the death of such child or chil- 

ren, 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the prop2r 








amounts appropriated for the year ending the thir. 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and forty-four, or 
for gbjects not authorized by law : 

For the pay of superiutendents, naval construc- 
tors, and all the civil establishments of the several 
navy yards, twelve thousand dollars, 

For the increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the navy, including steamers on the Jakes, and 
weac and tear of vessels in co:nimission, one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand five lunodred dollars and 
sixty-two cents. 

For contingencies enumerated, one hundred and 
fifty thousand doilars. 

For contingencies not enumerated, one thousand 
five hundred dollars, 

For the building of an iron steamer at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, on Lieutenant Hunter's plan, and now 
in progress of construction there, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the purchase of clothing, including transpor- 
tation and every other expense, to be reimbursed out 
of the sales of the clothing, one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. Approved, June 15, 1844. 
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17, 1842, Ste’r Legare. 
16, 1843, Hamilton. 
17, 1843, St’r Spencer. 
26, 1843, Ewing. 
27, 1843, Madison, 
28, 1843, Morris. 
30, 1843, Wolcott. 

6, 1843, Duane. 

1, 1843, Crawford. 

6, 1843, Erie. 

6, 1843, Jacksor. 

6, 1843, Woodbury, 


Revenue Service. Third Lieutenants. 
= tf J. A. Webster, jr.. Md., Nov. 
LIST OF OFFICERS, 43. Murch, Dil. Jaa, 
Coraecrep To june 26, 1844. W. H.Brown, Mass., Jan. 
ounin J. Hendren, Va., Jan. 
Captains. R. 8. Jones, Va., Jan. 
Name. Where born. Date of commission. Name of vessel. E. C. eet ’ Ara : an, 
J. A. Webster, Md., Nov. 22, 1819, Forward. na, my ane pe * 
Ww. F 3 Va., Mar. 22, 1821, Woddbury. L. Collit ve a. . 
H. D. Hunter, Penn., Nov. 15, 1824, Ewing. - 7 pmo a Se 
6 6 7 ‘ef son, Conn., Mar. 

W. W. Polk, Md., July 25, 1825, Sick. CG Saund N CoM 

A. Mather, Conn., April 4, 1829, Waiting ord. B W.Probot ‘’ ” ro ay 
R. Day, N. Y.,June 2, 1832, Crawford. C. F "Wood Di c “a oo 
E. Jones, Mass., Jan. 4, 1833, Sick, - 2. , Drs. Col,, Mar. 


Ga., June 2, 1834, Morris. 
N.H., April 20, 1838, Waiting ord. 


T. C. Rudolph, 
Cc. Currier, 


G. Walden, Me., Noy. 2), 1838, Waiting ord. 
H. B. Nones, Va., Dec. 14, 1838, Waiting ord. 
J. Sturgis, Mass., Dec, 14, 1838, Hamilton. 
H. Prince, jr., Mass.,Oct. 24, 1839, Wolcott. 

J. Whitcomb, Me., Dec. 9, 1839, Alert. 

G. Knapp, Mass., Mar. 15, 184], Erie. 

L. C. F. Fatio, Penn., May 12, 1841, ‘Taney. 


M. Conner, Pevn., Jan. 19, 1842, Jackson. 


Bureau at | 
A. V. Fraser, N.Y.,Feb. 1, 1842, se eatiag 
W. A. Howard, Me., Dec. 19, 1842, Special duty. 
R. Evans, Va., July 20, 1843, Madison. 


First Lieutenants. 


N. L. Coste, S.C., Jan. 4, 1833, Van Buren. 
W.B. Whitehead, Va., June 11, 1834, Crawford. 
G. Moore, 


Levi C. Harby, 8. C., July 5, 1836, 
Va., April 23, 1838 Woodbury. 


Reve. boat 


John J. Nimmo, 


Md., Feb. 10, 1836, Special duty. 


St. Mary’s. 


K.S.Woodward,Conn., Mar. 
W. Handy, Dis. Col., Noy. 
B. J. Kellum, Va., Dec. 
Samuel Smith, Md., Dee. 





| P. H. Bonham, W. L. Luke. 


| 


6, 1843, Forward. 

11, 1843, Waiting ord. 
24, 1843, Van Buren. 
16, 1843, Taney. 
16, 1843, Crawford. 


E. T. Hyatt, Pa., Jan. 5, 1844, Alert. 
| James Usher, June 14, 1844, Woedbary. 
ENGINEERS. . 
Chief Engineers. 


W. W. Wood, W. L. Dearborn, Charles French, 


Assisiant Engineers, 


| ‘T. W. Faron, J. Rush Hays, Robert N. Stewart, 


——— 
7 


Name. 
| R. Ryder, N. Y., Oct. 
| H. Lewis, Mass., Oct. 


Md., Oct. 
Phila., Oct. 


I. S. Sanner, 
‘ $. Charch, 


| John Dougherty, James Turnbull, Jacob F. Wilson. 
LIST OF WARRANT OFFICERS, 


Pilots, , 
Place of birth. Date of warrant 


Station. 
4, 1843, New York. 
11, 1843, Newport. 
1], 1843, Baltimore. 
19, 1843, Savannah. 


D. Otti Wek 6 1838. Ste’r Les. 2 Atkins, Me., Feb. 22, 1844, Portland. 
Thomas Sands, Md.” Now. 21. 1938" eer - Awa — 
T. Stoddard, Mass,, Dec. 14, 1838, Alert. “ 

F. Martin, N.Y., July 24, 1839, Ewing. J. Welsh, Ireland, Oct. 4, 1843, St’r Spencer. 
S. Cornell, R. L, Oct. 24, 1839, Juckson. J.J. Butcher, Eng., Oct. 5, 1843, Boston. 

J. Noyes, Me., Oct. 24, 1839, Special duty. J: Kreuger, ~Mass., Oct. 5, 1843, Eastport. 

J. McGowan, Penn., Feb. 17, 1841, Svr Spencer, s. Ward, R. I., Oct. 1], 1843, Newport. 

J. H. Roach, Me., Feb. 17, 1841, Forward. J. Harvey, Eng., Oct. 11, 1843, Delaware. 


G, Clarke, Va., Nov. 
J. B. Fulton, Va., Mar. 
J. S.S.Chaddock, Me., Aug. 


17, 1842, Waiting ord 
4, 1843, Morris. 
28, 1843, Special duty 


B. Digges, Mud., Aug. 28, 1843, Wolcott. 
a ee 2 § Reve. boat 
S. C. Foss, N.H., Aug. 28, 1843, ) Castine. 
J.J. Morrison, Ga., Aug, 28, 1843, Madison. 


Mass., Dec. 
Conn., May 


16, 13843, Hamilton. 


, Reve. bout, 
30, 1844, Sack’s Har 


C, Prouty, 
H.N. Tracy, 


Second Lieutenants. 


} 
. 


S. Thatcher, 
G. Berryman, 


Conn., Jan. 18, 1831, Sick. 
Penn., Aug. 6, 1838, Erie. 


J. S. Williams, 
| J. Webber, 
E. Butler, 


Md., Oct, 
Eng., Oct. 
Eng., Oct. 

A. W. White, Penn., Oct, 

J. Miller, Scotland, Nov. 

W. G. Foster, Eng., Nov. 
| W. Austin, N. J., Dec. 

R. H. Knight, Va., May 


11, 1843, Baltimore. 
11, 1843, Norfolk. 

19, 1843, Savannah. 
19, 1843, Presque Isle. 
9, 1843, Pitts’g stea’r 
10, 1843, Morris. 

23, 1843, Oswego ste’r. 

25, 1844, Van Buren. 


Jas. Fishburn, Mass., May 27, 1844, Ewing. 


Charles Smith, May 


27, 1841, Ste’r Legare. 


Gunners. 


_G. A. Booth, Ireland, Oct. 
| A. Jones, Mass., Oct. 


4, 1843, Stv’r Spencer. 
5, 1843, Boston. 





A. Burrough, N. J., Dec. 14, 1833, Morris. | J. Saddler, Me., Oct. 5, 1843, Eastport. 

Osmond Tetene. Va., July 24, 1839, Van Buren. | J. Smith, Ireland, Oct. 11, 1843, Newport. 

J. Amazeen, N.H., Dec. 9, 1832, Madison. | W. Spear, Eng., Oct, 11, 1843, Delaware. 

W. Norris, R. I., Feb. 17, 1841, Ste’r Legare. | W. Mears, Md., Oct. 11, 1843, Baltimore, 

J. Faunce, Mass., June 5, 1841, Forward. D. Ross, Md., Oct. 19, 1843, Savannah. 

W. B. McLean, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1842, Wuodbury. J. Rankin, Ireland, Nov. 9, 1843, Oswego aste'r. 

H. H. Greene, N. H., Nov. 17, 1842, Hamilton. M.« Adams, N.Y.,Nov. 9, 1843, Pitts’g ste’r. 

J. L. Prouty, Mass., Mar. 4, 1843, Duane, | B. Mitchell, Me., Nov. 20, 1843, Morris. 

W. Pease, Mass., Mar. 4, 1843, Van Boren. B. Ward, " N. Y., Nov, 29, 1843, Taney. 

C. W. Bennett, Del., Mar. 4, 1843, Special duty. | Stephen Fosdick, May 27, 1844, Ewing. 

J. L. Stull, Md., Mar. 4, 1843, Alert. T. M. Crockett, May 27, 1844, Ste’r Legare. 

W. M. Wilson, S.C., Mar. 4, 1843, Crawford, | Charles Brown, June 26, 1844, Taney. 

N. Austin, R.1., Mar. 4, 1843, Waiting ord. Carpenters. 

J. M. Jones, Md., Aug. 28, 1843, a an P. Green, mr Oct. , — _ gl 
ureau at}; L. L. Sopher, e., Oct. , 1843, Portland. 

G. Hayes, Me., Dec. 16, 1843, } Washton. | F. Gibson, Denmark, Oct. 5, 1843, Boston. 

J. H. Jones, Del., Dec. 16, 1843, Wolcott. A. Winchester, N.S., Oct. 5, 1843, Eastport. 

R. K. Hudgins, Va., Dec. 16, 1843, Taney. L. Butler, Mass, Oct. 11, 1843, Newport. 

J.T. Stonvall, N. Y¥., Dec. 20, 1843, St’r Spencer.! W. H. Harley, Md., Oct. 11, 1843, Delaware. 
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E. North, Md., Oct. 11, 1843, Baltimore. A second article AMER Fras, 

re ce Pe Oe i ae A) sowie with engraved illustfations of var devices — 

A. M. Tarbell, Penn., Oct. 19, 1843, Erie. fount during the revolutionary war, was pro- 


E. A. Patterson, Ga., Oct. 


Hugh Walker, 


May 


27, 1843, Charleston. 
27, 1844, Ste’r Legare 


LIST OF REVENUE VESSELS AND STATIONS. 


Alert, Eastport, Dist. of Passamaquoddy. 
Morris, Portland, Portland. 
Hamilton, Boston, Boston. 
Jackson, Newport, Newport, 
Madison, New London, New London, 
Ewing, New York, New York, 
Wolcott, Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Forward, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Taney, Norfolk, Norfolk. 
Van Buren, Charleston, Charleston. 
Crawford, Savannah, Savannah, 
Duane, Mobile, Mobile, 
Woodbury, - New Orleans, New Orleans. 
Erie, Lake Erie, Presque Isle, 

REVENUE BOATS COMMANDED BY REVENUE OFFICERS, 
Veto, Castine, Castine. 
Active, Lake Ontario, Sackett’sHarb’r. 
Ingham, St. Mary’s, St. Mary’s. 
June. RESIGNATION, 

1—J. W. Smith, gunner, 
May. REINSTATED, 


11—1st Lieut. Charles Grover, to take rank next 
after Ist Lient. D. Ottinger. 
2d Lieut. John G. Breshwood, to take rank next 
after 2d Lieut. N. Austin. 





The annexed figures are to accompany the 
article on “ Infantry Field Movements,” page 
545. 
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mised to our readers some time since, and _. 

would have been furnished before this time,~. 

had not the manuscript been mislaid. If the 

‘manuscript can be found, it will be still given, ~ 

pecksbly in connection withthe index to the ~ 

third volume. 
K- 


The suggestions of “ D” have been ba 
ed, but, like others, they are now too late to be 
acted upon. “We thank him for “the warm 
interest he has ever felt for the continuance of 
the Chronicle.” 








Congress adjourned sine die at noon on 
Monday, the 17th instant. 





THE END. ’ 

A word at parting. de, 

F inst, ovaseELr, (by leave of etiquette.) 

Our promises—,We have made but few, 
and so have not broken many. All that have 
been made were made in good faith, When 
they could be, they were kept; when not kept, 
it was because they could not be. 

Our complaints.—None. First, because 
they are ill-natured; second, because they do 
no good; third, because they are apt to be 
without cause. Of those who have assisted us 
we will not complain, for the first reason; nor 
of those who promised, and could, but would 
not, for the second reason; nor of these who 
would have, hadwe merited it, for the third 
reason, 

Our request.—That all unsettled accounts 
may be speedily settled. 

SECOND, OUR ENEMIES.— We would hope, 
none. If the truth has offended any, we beg 
their enmity may be against the truth, and not 
against us. Yetno; not even so. We beg 
rather that they go to truth, thank it for its 
kindness, embrace it with affection, and ever 
after be its fast friend. If we have offended 
any, or have permitted error through our 
columns so to do, we make now our sincerest 
apology. : 

THIRD, OUR EXCHANGES.—It were easier 
than not to drop a tear or two at parting with 
so many pleasant companions. 

FourTs, ouR FRIENDs.—We would be 
glad to mention names, but must not. Accept 
our true thanks, an affectionate remembrance, 
and best wishes for every good. May you in 
every pursuit find friends as steady and sincere 
as we have found in you. More we could not 
hope. Multiplying words will not deepen our 
gratitude, nor strengthen your conviction of 
our sineerity. 





To atu.—Farewell, 












